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WASHING FEET 


John always makes it a point to 
attend communion service. “Having my 
feet washed makes me feel so clean of sin,” 
he says. 

But though John faithfully takes part in 
the service, he always tells his younger 
brother Walt to just sit and watch. “You 
shouldn’t take part till you are baptized,” 
he tells him. 

Is John right? Yes. 

When someone washes our feet he does 
much more than wash away the dirt from 
between our toes. He washes away the sin 
from around our heart. 

We know this because, when Jesus had 
washed all the disciples’ feet, He said, “Ye 
are clean, but not all” (John 13:10). He 
had washed each disciple’s feet as carefully 
as the others’, and while He was washing, 






























































eleven of the disciples had let their selfish- 
ness and jealousy and faultfinding get 
washed away too. But one of the disciples 
had stubbornly held on to his sins. He was 
not clean when Jesus was finished. His name 
was Judas Iscariot. 

This all means that, if we take part in 
the foot-washing service with a sincere, 
repentant spirit, we can know when it is 
over that all our sins are washed away. 

But is John right in telling Walt not 
to take part, because he isn’t baptized? 

Yes. Baptism should come first. 

Look at it this way. Suppose you hav 
been playing ball on a hot day. At last 
you decide to come in and put on clean 
clothes. You are dusty all over and per- 
spiration is streaming from head to foot. 
You have to have a shower and scrub your- 
self completely before you are clean enough 
to put on the clean clothes. 

So you take the shower and put on the 
clean clothes and spend the rest of the 
afternoon making a new layout for your 
electric train. About suppertime Mother 
says, “We're going out to eat tonight, son. 
Put on your best slacks and the new shirt 
I’ve laid on your bed.” 

Do you have to take a shower this time? 
Of course not. You have to wash your 
hands, to be sure, but that’s about all. 

It’s the same way with baptism and foot 
washing. Before we are baptized we are 
(symbolically) so dirty with sin that foot 
washing isn’t going to make us clean 
enough to put on the (symbolic) clothes 
of Christ’s righteousness. We need to be 
washed all over. This happens when we 
are baptized. 

After that it would be nice if we never 
sinned again. Then we wouldn’t need the 
foot-washing service. But we do sin, don’t 
we? And these sins must be washed away 
before we are ready to receive the new and 
richer blessings God wants to give us. These 
little sins are washed away when our feet 
are washed. 

So if you have been baptized, don’t ever 
stay away from the foot-washing servic 
And if you haven’t been baptized, why ar 
you putting it off? 


Your friend, 











God’s storm changed the 


committee’s unchangeable plans! 





Saturday Fancy-Dress Parade 


By DAPHNE COX 


OR the five hundred children on board 

ship, the voyage was worse than boring. 
They had already spent three weeks at sea. 
They had explored every nook and cranny 
of the boat. They had played deck games 
and tag and just about every other game 
they could think of. They had fought each 
other often. For an hour and a half each day 
there had been school too. 

Of course, school helped to fill up the 
time, but who wants to go to school on 
board ship? Certainly none of the five hun- 
dred! Many played truant, and the ones who 





went to school felt that it was almost a 
punishment. Consequently, the relief when 
school ended was so great that they were 
all in high spirits. Unfortunately, there was 
little outlet for their exuberance. 

Thus, when the sports were announced, 
there was great jubilation. In addition, there 
was to be a children’s concert. 

For a time, great excitement reigned. My 
two daughters promptly unpacked their 
recorders—instruments like a flute—and 
started rehearsing with two friends, making 
a quartet to play at the concert. 

My husband and 
I made up a song 
about the boat. 
Soon the two girls 
had learned it, and 
they decided to sing 
it at the concert. 
For days they re- 
hearsed and ran 
races, and Pauline 
won the potato race, 

Then came an- 
other announce- 
ment. A fancy-dress 
parade was to be 
held as well! Hur- 
riedly our family 
started dreaming 

To page 21 


H. A. ROBERTS 


When Sabbath dawned 
it revealed a storm 
brewing on the sea. 
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THE FLASH AT THE BRINK 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


i HAVE a very pleasant surprise for you,” 
announced the principal, Pastor Bender, 
in the chapel at Spion Kop College one 
Wednesday morning. Instantly he had the 
attention of every boy and girl in the room. 

“The teachers have decided that you should 
have a little longer holiday than usual this 
weekend. Therefore, there will be no school 
from this evening until Monday night. 
Those of you who have homes that you can 
reach before the Sabbath may apply for per- 
mission to visit them. But be sure to be 
back on the campus by six o’clock Monday 
evening. That is all. Thank you.” 

This was back in 1921, nearly three years 
after our training school for European chil- 
dren had been established at Spion Kop, 
Natal, South Africa. Among the sixty or 
more students was Lyndon Tart. His father 
and mother were missionaries stationed at 
Emmanuel Mission in Basutoland, perhaps 
150 miles by train over the Drakensberg 
Mountains. 

It did not take Lyndon long to decide to 
take advantage of the opportunity that the 
long weekend provided to go and pay a 
surprise visit to his parents. What did it 
matter to him that it would involve thirty 
miles of walking? This was a chance that 
he simply couldn’t miss. He was young and 
strong. 

So after getting his pass properly signed 
he set off down the road that led eighteen 
miles over the hills and far away to Lady- 
smith, the nearest railway station. The walk 
took him a good part of the night. It was 
with a light heart that he stood on the plat- 
form and watched the Durban-Cape Town 


train pull into the station. What did it 
matter that he had no reservation on the 
train? If he couldn’t find a compartment he 
could stand or sit on the platform between 
the coaches all the way. 

The train seemed to crawl up the Dra- 
kensberg Mountains that afternoon. Then it 
slipped through the pass and out onto the 
broad fields of the Orange Free State. The 
train was delayed, so it was nearly nine 
o'clock that night when Lyndon stepped 
from the train onto the platform of the 
small station that was nearest his home. 
Had they known he was coming, his father 
and mother would surely have come to meet 
him, but he wanted this to be a surprise. 

During the early evening a heavy thun- 
derstorm had developed, and the country 
was drenched. There had been heavy rain 
for almost ten days already. The rivers were 
running full. Lyndon had no lantern. The 
sky was completely overcast, and a slight 
drizzle was still falling. But over the hills, 
twelve miles away, lay home and Father and 
Mother. How could he find his way without 
a light of any kind? 

Taking off his shoes and socks, he started 
walking down the road. Being barefoot 
helped to guide him, for when he stepped 
out of the mud on the road into the grass at 
the side, his feet immediately informed him 
of the fact. Then he would turn back into 
the road, and so avoid tumbling into h® 
ditches, which were running full. Thus i 
the pitch-darkness he struggled on. There 
was no possibility of making speed, though 
he had been over this road many times. 

About midnight he stopped to listen. He 
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should be nearing the banks of the Caledon 
River, one of the boundaries of Basutoland, 
and one of the most treacherous and danger- 
ous rivers in all South Africa. Many persons 
had lost their lives in its waters when it had 
suddenly risen as much as fifteen feet in a 
day. 

Then he heard it. It was still some dis- 
tance ahead of him, but he could not mis- 
take the dull roar it made as it pushed 
along its rocky bed. He knew there was no 
bridge, only a shallow place where the road 
dipped down between a cutting and across 
a rocky causeway. The rain had stopped, but 
the clouds shut out all light of the stars or 
moon. The storm had long since passed 
away. 

The sound of the river grew louder. He 
should be almost to the place where the road 
started down to the river. Suddenly there 
was one brilliant flash of lightning. The 
country for miles around was lit up. And then 
it was dark again. 

But that flash had revealed to Lyndon that 
he was standing on the brink of a cliff that 
fell straight down twenty or thirty feet to a 


mass of ragged boulders through which 
black water was twisting and boiling. The 
flooded river had cut away the bank. One 
more step and he would have plunged over, 
falling to fearful injury or death. 

And that was the only lightning flash he 
saw on his entire walk that night! 

Carefully he felt his way down the bank. 
With the help of a stout stick he managed 
to descend to the edge of the river. Into the 
cold water he plunged and swam to the 
other side. After some searching he located 
the road, and went on his way, rejoicing in 
his deliverance. 

The early hours of the morning found 
him at Emmanuel Mission. Slipping silently 
into the house, he lay down on the bed in 
the room that had always been his when he 
was at home. Worn out after two nights 
with practically no sleep, he fell into a deep 
slumber. Here his happy parents found him 
when they arose. With thankful hearts they 
listened to his story and recognized in it 
the intervention of the holy angels, who 
had guided him safely through the danger 
of the night. 


What Lyndon saw when the lightning flashed proved to him that God in heaven cares for His children. 
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JOHN PATON 


Missionary to Cannibals 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 





CHAPTER 2: THE POLLUTED SPRING 





WE WERE drifting, helpless, toward the 
cannibal island of Tanna. Desperately 
we tried to reach the island of Aneityum, 
where a mission station had been built. Not 
long before, two missionaries had landed 
on one of these islands and had been 
promptly clubbed to death and eaten. But 
there was nothing we could do to help our- 
selves. The wind was strong, Our mast was 
broken, and the rowers in the little boats 
were not strong enough to pull our ship 
toward safety. 

But God does not forsake His own. Pres- 
ently we saw another small mission ship 
sail around a bluff, then head in our direc- 
tion. It turned out to be directed by Dr. 
Inglis, another missionary. He had been 
wondering why we were taking so long to 
land, and had come to investigate. 

When he reached us, we tied all the boats 
together, and began to move ahead. We had 
to pull for hours, under the scorching rays 
of the tropical sun, but by six o'clock that 
evening we reached our mission field, just 
four months and fourteen days after we had 
sailed from Scotland. 

Soon, all of us missionaries got together 
to decide where Mr. Copeland and I should 
work. It was decided that we should go over 
to the island of Tanna—with its cannibals 
—and see what good we could do there. 

My wife and I were to go to a place 
near Port Resolution. Mr. and Mrs. Mathie- 
son, from Canada, were to go to a village on 
the south of the island, about twelve miles 
from us. Remember that distance. More 
than once I had to run down there and back 
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to save his life or mine. Mr. Copeland was 
to spend part of his time with each of us. 

Dr. Inglis and several of his best natives 
went with us to Tanna. We purchased some 
land and did as much as we could to build 
a house for Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson. Then 
we went on to Port Resolution, bought 
another piece of land, and started the house 
for Mrs. Paton and me. 

While we were building we noticed that 
party after party of armed men were going 
and coming past us in a state of great excite- 
ment, and we were informed that war had 
been declared. But we were assured that 
the people near the harbor would act only 
on the defensive. No one would molest us at 
our work. 

One day two hostile tribes met near our 
station. High words arose, and old feuds 
were revived. The inland people withdrew; 
but the harbor people, false to their prom- 
ises, flew to arms and rushed past us in pur- 
suit of their enemies. We heard muskets 
discharged in the adjoining bush, and the 
horrid yells of the savages, and we knew 
that they were engaged in deadly fights. 

Excitement and terror were on every 
countenance; armed men rushed about in 
every direction, with feathers in their 
twisted hair and with faces painted red, 
black, white, and blue. Some of the women 
ran with their children to places of safety; 
but even then we saw other girls and 
women, on the shore close by, chewing 
sugar cane and laughing as if their fathers 
and brothers were at a country dance, in- 
stead of being in bloody conflict. 
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In the afternoon, as the sounds of the 
muskets and the yelling of the warriors came 
unpleasantly near to us, Dr. Inglis leaned 
against a post for a little while in silent 
prayer, then looked at us and said, “The 
walls of Jerusalem were built in troublous 
times, and why not the mission house on 
Tanna? But let us rest for this day, and 
pray for these poor heathen.” 

We went into a native house that had 
been loaned to us for rest, and there pleaded 
before God for them all. The noise and the 
discharge of muskets gradually went away, 
as if the inland people were retiring; and 
toward evening the people around us re- 
turned to their villages. 

We were afterward informed that five or 
six men had been shot dead; that their 
bodies had been carried by the conquerors 
from the field of battle, and cooked and 
eaten that very night at a boiling spring 
near the head of the bay, less than a mile 
from the spot where my house was being 
built. 





We learned more details 
through Dr. Inglis’ Anei- 
tyum boy, who accompanied 
us as cook. When we wanted 
a hot drink next morning, 
the boy could not be found. 
After a time of great anxiety 
on our part, he returned, saying, “Missi, the 
people of this land do dark works. At the 
boiling spring they have cooked and feasted 
upon the slain. They have washed the blood 
into the water. They have bathed there, 
polluting everything. I cannot get pure wa- 
ter for you. What shall I do?” 

Dr. Inglis told him that he must try for 
water elsewhere till the rains came and 
cleansed away the pollution, and that mean- 
while we would drink from the coconut. The 
lad was quite relieved. 

It astonished us, however, to see that his 
mind regarded their killing and eating one 
another as a thing scarcely to be noticed, but 
that it was horrible that they should spoil 
the water! 





For weeks | had been trying to learn what the natives called things, but didn’t know how to ask. 
Then I saw a native pick up one of our articles and say, ‘““Nungsi nari enu?” At last | had a clue! 
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Next evening, as we sat talking about the 
people and the dark scenes around us, the 
quiet of the night was broken by a wild, 
wailing cry from the villages around, long 
continued and unearthly. We were in- 
formed that one of the wounded men, 
carried home from the battle, had just died; 
and that then his widow had been strangled 
to death, so that her spirit could accompany 
him to the other world and be his servant 
there, as she had been here. Now their dead 
bodies were laid side by side, ready to be 
buried in the sea. 

Our hearts sank to think of all this hap- 
pening so nearby, and that we had known 
it not! Every new scene, every fresh inci- 
dent, set more clearly before us the be- 
nighted condition and shocking cruelties of 
these heathen people, and we longed to be 
able to speak to them of Jesus and the love 
of God. 

We eagerly tried to pick up every word 
of their language, that we might, in their 
own tongue, tell them about God and salva- 
tion. 

At first they came in crowds to look at us, 
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and at everything we did or had. We knew 
nothing of their language; we could not 
speak a single word to them, nor they to us. 
We looked at them, they at us. We smiled 
and nodded, and made signs to each other. 
One day I observed two men. One was lift- 
ing up one of our articles and showing it to 
the other and saying, “Nungsi nari enu?” 

I concluded that he was asking, “What is 
this?” Instantly, lifting a piece of wood, I 
said, “Nungsi nari enu?” 

They smiled and spoke to each other. I 
understood them to be saying, “He has got 
hold of our language now.” They then told 
me their name for the thing I had pointed 
to. I found that they understood my ques- 
tion. Now I could get from them the name 
of all the things around us! 

We carefully wrote down every name 
they gave us, and also every strange sound 
we heard from them. Thereafter, by pains- 
taking comparison of different circum- 
stances, we tried to ascertain their meanings, 
testing our own guess by again cross-ques- 
tioning the natives. One day I saw two men 

To page 20 









































QvE time (said Charlie the Cockatoo) I 
was flying in the Northern Territory of 
Australia when I looked down and saw a 
man acting very strangely. He was walking 
in circles and looking all around him. And 
sometimes he would stop and scratch his 
head and look very worried. I finally de- 
cided he had lost his way. 

I stayed nearby for a while, wondering 
what he would do. Finally he walked in a 
big circle, larger than before, and suddenly 
I heard him let out a great shout. It really 
scared me for a minute. But as soon as I 


Can you see why | was afraid of the goanna? He is 
often nearly five feet long. You'd be scared too! 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 








COCKATOO'S AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURES 


By KEITH MOXON 


The Magnetic Ants 
and the Goanna 


got my courage back I flew over and watched 
him more closely. 

He was standing beside one of the large 
houses of the magnetic ants. It was taller 
than he was. Then I saw him take out a map, 
line it up in the direction the ant nest was 
built, and in a moment he was walking away 
in a straight line with the happiest expres- 
sion I’ve ever seen on a human’s face. 

How did he know which way to go? Be- 
lieve it or not, those ants build their nests 
pointing exactly north and south. They must 
be able to feel the same magnetic currents 
that make the compass needle point north 
and south. They make their houses of mud 
and coarse sand, and cement it all together 
with a sort of glue that they make in their 
bodies. And do you know how high these 
ant houses can be? Twenty feet! More than 
three times as high as you are! I guess the 
ants must feel as if they are living in sky- 
scrapers. 

I sat on the ant hill for a while, resting. 
Then, when I was just about to leave, I got 
one of the biggest frights of my life. Sud- 
denly up the side of the ant hill came an 
enormous creature nearly five feet long, 
with his mouth wide open, and I could see 
that he was after me. I flew straight up in 
the air, fluttering and squawking, but there 
was a tug at my tail, and looking back I 
could see that awful monster spitting out 
two of my tail feathers. It was the goanna, 
a dreadful lizard. 

Of all the lizardsein Australia, he grows 
the largest, and he just loves to eat birds if 

To page 21 
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g§" down with needle and thread someday 
and try to make a Pathfinder emblem. 
Or perhaps you would rather start with one 
of the simpler honor tokens. 

Chances are, you'll find you have a very 
difficult job on your hands, and it will take 
you a long, long time to finish—that is, if 
you don’t give up. 

Fortunately, no one ever has to embroider 








How Your Pathfinder 
Emblem Is Made 





a Pathfinder emblem by hand. These em- 
blems and tokens are made by machine, 340 
at a time. 

The pictures on these pages show some 
of the methods and machines used by Lion 
Bros. Co., Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland, 
which makes the Pathfinder emblems and 
MV Honor tokens that Pathfinders are so 
proud to wear. 


The design of the emblem is drawn on a large sheet of paper, with every stitch marked and counted. 
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At every stitch mark, the man pulls the trigger on The tape, full of holes, is fed into this machine, 
this machine, and punches a hole in a roll of tape. and automatically controls the needles on the loom. 





On the loom 340 needles embroider 340 emblems at a__— All the emblems are carefully trimmed by hand, then 
time. All needles are rethreaded for each new color. baked under hot lights to make them last longer. 
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Her fathers disagreed. Which 


one should Linda follow? 








Two Fathers to Obey 


By IVA MAY HANSON 


gene: was busy polishing the floor of the 
missionary’s house. How quiet she was 
these days! The missionary was being called 
away, and Linda would soon have to return 
to her own home. 

During the three years that she had 
worked for the missionary, she had attended 
the Sabbath school and other services with 
the students, she had attended the Bible 
class, she had rested on the Sabbath. She 
had learned her Bible well. She seemed to 
have no bad habits. She had been a faithful 
helper in the missionary’s home. But some- 
how she did not seem one bit interested in 
being baptized and uniting with the church 
that kept God’s Sabbath. The missionary 
often thought, “What is going on in that 
girl’s heart? Could there be a battle between 
right and wrong? One day I must find out.” 

Linda was a pretty girl. Her family was 
related to the royal family of the Zulus. 
There had been many brothers and sisters, 
but now she was the only daughter left to 
her parents. How they treasured her! Was it 
not she who would one day bring them 
wealth in the form of the lJobola, or bride 
price? Since she was of the royal family 
and had ‘also attended school for many 
years, any man who would one day claim 
her for his wife must pay many cattle for 
her, as well as blankets, cooking pots, horses, 
saddles, or other articles prized in the 
African family. Does not every African 
parent look forward to such a day? 

Linda’s parents were not heathen. Many 
years they had belonged to one of the Chris- 
tian churches found in that part of Africa. 
In fact, her father was a much-respected 
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minister of his church. He knew something 
of the beliefs of Seventh-day Adventists, 
but he would not accept their doctrines. 
However, he was happy to have Linda work 
at the mission, for he knew she would be 
treated kindly and that she would be well 
cared for. And had he not warned her 
against following their teachings and be- 
coming a member of that strange church? 
Who among the Adventist young men 
could afford to pay such a lobola as his 
daughter should bring to the family? How 
could she unite with a church of which her 
honored father did not approve? Indeed, a 
battle was going on in Linda’s heart, a battle 
much greater than the missionary ever sus- 
pected. 

Now that the time was coming when the 
missionary must leave, she: felt she must 
learn the secret of Linda’s heart. Was it too 
late to plant yet another seed of truth that 
might bear fruit in her life? Praying that 
God would tell her what to say, the mis- 
sionary entered the room where Linda was 
still busy with the polish brush—so busy, in 
fact, that she did not even look up until the 
missionary spoke. 

“Linda, what would your father say if 
you were baptized?” 

“O Ma’am, my father would be most 
angry with me.” 

“And your mother—how would she feel?” 

“Mother would not feel so bad, Ma’am, 
but my father would be very cross.” 

“How old are you, Linda?” 

“I am eighteen, Ma’am.” 

“Linda, remember you have a heavenly 
Father as well as an earthly father, and He 

























asks you to obey Him, too. Are you not old 
enough to decide for yourself whom you will 
obey?” 

For just a moment Linda hesitated. Then 
she said, “Yes, Ma'am, and I am going to 
be baptized. I am going to do what my 
heavenly Father wants, even though my 
earthly father may be angry with me.” 

Within two weeks there was to be a 
baptism in which many of Linda’s friends 
would be taking part. The missionary asked 
Linda if she might arrange for a visit from 
the African pastor. To this she readily as- 
sented. The pastor asked Linda many ques- 
tions about the Bible and she answered 
them well. 

When Linda rose from the waters of the 


a tiver that flowed near the mission, her face, 


well as the face of the missionary, ex- 
pressed great happiness within. Yet in her 
heart there was sadness because her parents, 
she well knew, would not rejoice in what 
she had done. How she longed to have 
them share her joy! That afternoon in the 
missionaty’s home, she timidly expressed 
her longing. 














“O Ma’am, my father would be most 
angry with me if | were baptized,” 
Linda told the missionary’s wife. 


“Ma’am,” she said, “will you not help me 
write a letter to my father? I want him to 
know what I have done. I warit him to know 
the reasons why.” How glad the missionary 
was to help Linda write that letter. How 
they both prayed that the father might not 
be angry, and that he too might be willing 
to obey all God’s commandments. 

Days passed. Not one word came from 
Linda’s parents. Would they disown her? 
Would they cast her out of the home, she 
whom they had guarded so hopefully? 

Three weeks went by. Then early one 
morning, just as the missionary was leaving 
for the weekly shopping trip to the town 
some twenty miles away, she suddenly held 
her breath. Coming across the field was 
Linda’s mother! 

What should she do? Should she remain 
to help Linda, or should she go and leave 
Linda to fight her own battle? Silently she 
prayed. Linda would not always have the 
missionary on which to depend. She must 
learn to defend herself. No, she would go to 
town, but as she went from store to store, 
she would often pray. To page 16 
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By HARRY BAERG 


1. Getting Acquainted With Trees and Shrubs 


Answering Questions: 1. Describe the ways in which trees and shrubs 


differ. 2 ; t 
notebook or on uniform-size s 


MV HONOR There is a tall silver maple 
tree in our yard. Anyone can 
see that it is a tree. Beside it 
stands a lilac bush. The lilac 

ppv is generally thought of as a 

AND sHRUuBS Shrub, yet sometimes it grows 


up to be fifteen feet tall and 
is known as a tree. In a neighbor’s yard there 
was a castor-bean plant that was twice as tall 
as our lilac, and it was neither a tree nor a 
shrub, but an herb. How can we be sure in 
which group a plant belongs? 

Herbs can be distinguished from trees and 
shrubs easily enough because they die and 
break down when a frost comes. That is why 
I said “was” when I mentioned the castor 
bean. When winter came it was done for. 
Trees and shrubs may lose their leaves when 
winter comes, but next spring new leaves 
come out and they go on growing again year 
after year. They are what we call woody 
plants. Unfortunately, we cannot divide the 
families of plants into herbs, trees, and 
shrubs merely by their size, for the tall black 
locust and the little bean bush are both in 
the same family. 

Knowing the difference between trees 
and shrubs is not easy. There are some 
kinds that are trees in one district and 
shrubs in another. This is particularly true 
of the willows. As a general rule, trees 
grow at least ten feet tall and have one main 
trunk rising out of their root system. Shrubs 
are smaller and usually have several stems. 
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Spread neatly, — aioe and label in a suitable 


Some odd plants are included among the 
trees. The prickly pear and cholla of the 
desert, and also some of the yuccas, are 
called trees. The bamboo is a tree, 
though in many respects it is more like corn 
Or sugar cane, which are grasses. Bananas 
are often thought of as trees, but they die 
down annually. 

An excellent way to get to know the trees 
and shrubs in your neighborhood is to col- 
lect the leaves in a book or file of some 
kind. I began my collection in scrapbooks 
and then later transferred the loose leaves 
into a file with the different families in dif- 
ferent folders. It now holds not only trees 
but also most of the flowers and grasses of 
the various places where I have lived since 
then. 

A collection of this kind can be worth a 
lot, especially if it has some important 
information with it. Be sure to record the 
date it was collected and the locality it was 
taken from. Then above that, letter the 
name or names. I like to put the common 
name down first, then below it the scien- 
tific name. Letter this information in pena 
so that it can easily be changed later 
there is a correction to be made. 

Don’t throw away a good specimen just 
because you can’t find the name. Keep it in 
an envelope pasted inside the cover of your 
book until you find the correct name. As 
with other studies in nature, you will find it 
helpful to get together with someone who 
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knows trees, and you will probably learn 
faster. Most naturalists are only too glad to 
help another who shares their interests. 

If your pages are small you will probably 
do best to mount only one specimen on a 
page. On larger pages you can easily mount 
several. If you do so, be sure that they all be- 
long to the same family. Then on the up- 
per right-hand corner of the page letter the 
family name in capital letters. Print “WIL- 
LOWS” or “ELMS”; or if you wish to be 
more scientific, make it “SALICACEAE” or 


on or whatever the family 


ame may be. Mount your leaves only on 
one side of the page to avoid damaging the 
leaves by their rubbing against one another. 

When you are collecting leaves be sure 
to take those that are of average size, and 
that are mature. Leaves that have just 
newly opened are almost sure to turn black 
when pressed. To be preserved properly, the 
specimens should be dried and pressed be- 
tween newspapers or blotters if they are 
very thick. If you do not have a press, pile 
books on the specimens until they are dry. 
A slip of paper having the name, date, and 
place of the specimen should be placed with 
each leaf pressed. When you are ready to 
mount it, this information can be trans- 
ferred to your book with the specimen. 
Otherwise, it is easy to forget and make mis- 
takes. 

Whenever possible it is well to press the 
flower and fruit of the tree as well as the 
leaf. This is not very practical in the case 
of walnuts or pine cones, but these can be 
kept in a box and labeled. 

You may want to collect the leaves of only 
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JUNIORS! 


Earn the MV Honor in 
Trees and Shrubs 


You can soon earn the MV 
Honor in trees and shrubs. Begin- 
ning this week, JUNIOR GUIDE 
will print the answers to all the 
requirements. 

There will be eight chapters all 
together, and each chapter will 
answer certain of the questions. 
To make it easier for you, these 
questions will be listed at the 
beginning of each chapter. 

Read the chapters every week 
and try to remember the answers. 
When the eight weeks are finished, 
ask a Master Guide or your Path- 
finder director or counselor to test 
you. If you answer the questions 
to his satisfaction, you can be 
awarded the MV Honor token to 
put on your Honor token sash. 

As part of the honor require- 
ments, it is necessary for you to 
collect, press, and name fifteen 
leaves. You will be wise to get 
started on this right away before 
cold weather changes the colors. 

This honor is a good project 
for Sabbath afternoon. 
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the native trees and shrubs of your locality. 
It will surprise you how many there are that 
you have never noticed before. It will open 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE AUTHOR 


Your collection of leaves will 
be more valuable if it is neat. 
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PATHFINDERS EAT WILD SALADS 


The food these Pathfinders are eating was not bought in a supermarket, nor 


was it grown in anyone’s back yard. 


It consists of wild onions, fronds of the bracken, and other native greens and 


bulbs. 


The Pathfinders are Judy Jones and Dan DuBose, with their club director, 
Dr. Dean Hoiland, of Paradise, California. 

On a recent weekend the Pathfinder Club joined with hundreds of seniors 
to study wilderness survival. On Sunday morning they scattered through the 
surrounding country and brought home literally bushels of edible wild foods. 
For lunch at least thirty-five people ate nothing but the things that had been 
gathered from the fields and forests—-GLENN FILLMAN. 





your eyes, and you will learn to see more in 
the world about you. You will also learn 
tO appreciate it more. 

Just knowing names is not everything. It 
is only the introduction. We learn why the 
sycamore’s bark is blotchy, and why it sheds 
its bark and the locust does not. We notice 
that the veins on the seeds of different kinds 
of maple trees come together at different an- 
gles, why certain birds are attracted to cer- 
tain trees, why some trees provide good nest- 
ing sites and others do not. As we learn 
many of the interesting facts about the char- 
acter of the various trees we begin to under- 
stand them better and can certainly enjoy 
them more than do people who notice trees 
only when the leaves are coming out, when 
they want shade or fruit, or when the leaves 
turn color in the fall. 


(Continued next week) 
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Two Fathers to Obey 
From page 13 


The day's shopping was over and the car 
turned toward home. Those twenty miles 
seemed more like two hundred! But Linda 
was still there when the missionary got back. 
And once again in the mission house, the 
missionary watched the girl carefully, 
silently, for some little sign that would tell 
her which way the day’s battle had gone. 
Had the mother been able to persuade 
to give up her new faith, or had Li 
been strong to defend it? But not one word 
from Linda. Fear began to creep into the 
heart of the missionary, a fear that all had 
not gone well. Somehow she just must find 
out. 

“Linda, I saw your mother coming to visit 
you today,” she said at last. 
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“Yes, Ma'am.” 

“Was she angry with you, Linda?” 

“No, Ma’am, she was not angry.” 

“And your father—is he angry?” 

“Mother said Father is very sad, but since 
I have already been baptized and have 
united with the Sabbath church, he does not 
wish to make trouble.” What a mixture of 
gratitude and sorrow there was in Linda's 
heart—gratitude that there would be no 
more trouble, but sorrow that her father had 


d that she had brought him grief by 

oing what was right. 

The weeks passed all too quickly. The 
day came when the missionary had to leave. 
With a heavy heart and with still heavier 
feet, Linda put her few belongings on her 
head and turned her face toward home. 
There she saw the waving fields of corn 
about her father’s huts. They must be cared 
for, she knew. And early morning soon 
found her with her hoe among the rows. 
Sabbath, she remembered, was drawing 
nearer, but she felt no fear, for had not her 
father promised he would make no trouble? 

Sabbath morning! How she missed the 
Sabbath school, her many friends, the Bible 
class, the afternoon walk under the willows 
by the river! It was so lonely trying to 
serve God among those whom she loved 
but who did not believe as she did. But 
alas, she had not long to think upon these 
things. Her father stood before her. 

“Linda, why are you not hoeing? The 
hour is late. Get your hoe. Go quickly to the 
fields.” 

It was all so sudden, so unexpected. Had 
he perhaps forgotten that it was the Sab- 
bath? Or was he just angry with her? What 
would he do if she refused? 

“But my father,” she said, “you have per- 
haps forgotten this day is the Sabbath, and 
that I can no longer work on this day.” 

“Linda, when you are with the Sabbath 
people, you may keep their Sabbath, but 
when you are at your home, you do as I tell 

ou.” Linda prayed a quick silent prayer. 
God, help!” 

“But Father, I cannot work today no 
matter where I am. No, I am sorry, but I 
cannot hoe corn today.” 

The father’s face grew angry. His voice 
turned harsh. 

“Linda, go at once. If you do not go out, 
I shall kick you out.” And she knew this 
was no mere threat, 


e responded to the pleading of her letter, 


“No, my father, i cannot go.” 

Then seeing his threats would not change 
her mind, he tried another plan. In soft, 
gentle tones he pleaded. 

“Linda, do you not honor your old father 
any more?” 

How hard it was to see her father sad. 
The threats she could bear, but this was 
almost too much. 

“Yes, my father, I do honor you—but— 
I honor my heavenly Father more.” Could 
there have been a more perfect answer? 
The father could say no more. He withdrew. 
Linda took her precious Bible, and walking 
for some miles across the fields, she found 
the home of a friend who also kept God’s 
Sabbath. They studied God’s Word, and they 
prayed for Linda’s parents. They prayed for 
Linda, too, for she had yet another problem. 

Fear again gripped Linda’s heart as she 
returned home that Sabbath evening. What 
would Father do? Would he beat her with 
the sjambok? (The sjambok is a stout whip 
made of hide, and it often cuts the flesh.) 
Would he drive her from her home? Dark- 
ness was creeping on, and she must hasten, 
though she dreaded to arrive home. Soon 
the family huts came in sight. She entered 
quietly. 

Her father soon discovered that she had 
returned. She listened for his step; her 
heart was beating wildly. At last he stood 
before her. She dared not look into his face. 
How could she know that God’s Holy Spirit 
had been pleading with him all this day? 
Tears were in his eyes. 

“Linda, my daughter,’ he said, “never 
again shall I try to force you to work on the 
Sabbath.” 

But another problem faced Linda. She 
must work, but where? The mission had 
been moved to another place that seemed 
more suitable. There were now no Sabbath- 
keepers near for whom she could work. No 
one else, she was sure, would allow her to 
rest on the Sabbath. Could it be that God 
would help her again? Once more she 
prayed. 

Linda could not know that at this time 
Pastor and Mrs. Palmer were visiting her 
missionary friend in a city some two hun- 
dred miles to the west. They were traveling 
from Cape Town to Johannesburg to assist 
in the operating of the Nokuphila Hospital. 
Mrs. Palmer told the missionary friend that 
she did not know whom to get to help her 
in the house, for in Johannesburg wages 
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Tales From Africa 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 
Clothbound, $3.00 
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for African servants were $0 vety high. 

“Do you remember my Linda on the 
mission?” said the missionary friend. “Would 
you not like to have her help you?” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember Linda. She was 
a good worker. But do you think she would 
be willing to leave her home, come to a 
strange city, and work for the amount we 
can afford to pay?” 

“Well, you can write her.” 

The letter was soon on its way. In her 
lu village, Linda was somewhat be- 
ildered when she saw her name on a 
letter from Johannesburg. Whom did she 
know in that city? Could it perhaps be one 
of her mission friends? Her fingers shook 
with excitement, but finally succeeded in 
opening the letter. 

“DEAR LINDA, 

“We are now living in Johannesburg at 
our Nokuphila Hospital. We are in need of 
a faithful girl to help us...” Linda could 
not get to the end of the letter quickly 
enough. Her heart was again beating loudly, 
but not from fear this time. “O God, thank 
you for helping me again,” she whispered. 
She had forgotten for the moment that she 
must first obtain permission from her father, 
but she asked God to help make him give 
her permission so she could keep the Sab- 
bath. 

Her parents discussed the matter for what 
seemed to Linda a very long time. What a 
long journey it would be for their Linda, 
who had never been far from home before. 
Yet they knew she would be safe in the 
Palmer home, and she would be happy there 
because she could serve God as she wished. 

“Yes, Linda, we have decided to let you 
go,” they told her. 

Linda could not find the writing pad 
quickly enough. The words flew from her 
pencil. “I was very happy to receive your 
letter. I have no money with which to pay 
the train fare, but if you will send me a 
ticket, I shall be there at once...” 

Then Linda wrote a second letter. It was 

her missionary friend. 

“DEAR MA’AM, 

“How can I tell you how happy I am? 
God has answered my prayer...” 

After working for some time in the 
Palmer home, it was felt that Linda was 
needed in the hospital kitchen. Had not she 
cooked all those delicious meals back on 
the mission while her Ma’am was teaching, 
or was busy caring for the patients in the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Nancy Swartz, age 12. 3239 S. Benton, Kansas 
City, Missouri, U.S.A. Swimming, baby sitting, clari- 
net, baseball. 

Karen Johnson, age 13. Box 153, Route 1, Aber- 
deen, Idaho, U.S.A. Riding horses, skating, sports. 

Hyacinth Chang, age 16. 14 Waterloo Road, Wind- 
ward Road P.O., Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.|. Tennis, 
basketball. 

Jamesina Roundfield, 3310 Lawrence, Detroit 6, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Piano, sewing, roller skating, read- 
ing. 

Carol Davis, 1780 NW 2Ist Street, Miami, 
Florida, U.S.A. Shells, stamps, swimming, reading, 
piano. 

Terry Potts, age 12. 1133 Linden Avenue, Takoma 
Park 12, Maryland, U.S.A. Swimming, camping, bik- 
ing, writing, post cards. 

Gisele J. Mueller, age 16. P.O. 302, Rosthern, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Swimming, softball, skating, 
oil painting. 

Wanda Scoggins, age 12. R.R. 2, Gentry, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. Photography, riding horses, basketry. 

Anne Lee, age 13. Dj. Merdeha 6 F, Medan, 
Sumatra, Indonesia. Stamps, post cards, piano, violin, 
reading. 

Phyllis Neisner, age 11. Route 2, Loveland, Colo- 
rado, U.S.A. Roller skating, riding horses. 

Constance Seymour, age 16. Box 374, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Music, reading, animals. 

Jolene Calderone, age 12. 4355 Wawona Street, 
Los Angeles 65, California, U.S.A. Post cards, piano, 
reading, stamps. 

Harold Dwaine Tucker, age 12. Smithtown, Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Bill Dumont, age 10. Coral Cove, 6312 Riviera 
Drive, Coral Gables 46, Florida, U.S.A. Stamps, post 
cards, art, fishing, biking, hiking. 








dispensary? To the hospital kitchen she 
went. 

But again came a day when Linda must 
move. A very fortunate young man had won 
her for his bride. She went, with him, to a 
mission school. She and her evangelist hus- 
band are now winning souls for God. Do 
you think Linda is sorry that while she 
honored her earthly father, she honored her 
heavenly Father more? 

You may ask how I know these things 
about Linda. I am Linda’s Ma’am. 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Bible Numbers 


By GOLDIE CAVINESS 


All the numbers in this drill are numbers of people 
in the Bible. Look up the text, then perform the 
arithmetic operation. 


. Shepherd (Eze. 34:23) + o 
. Number of servants (Gen. 14:14) nccccccccneencsune 


1. Wise virgins (Matt. 25:2) Rath ta ha 
2. Captains (1 Kings 22:31) +... 
3. Kings (Gen. 14:9) vn 
4. Singers (Neh. 7:44) én, 
5. Priest (2 Kings 17:28) x 

6. Porters, ete. (Neh. 11:19)  —.. 
7. Levites (Neh. 11:18) ‘tc. 
8. Men (2 Sam. 15:1) Wiki 
9. Children (Ezra 2:40) Fei 
0 

1 


_— 








Treasure Hunt 
By LOIS SNELLING 


Let’s go on a treasure hunt through the Bible. 
Follow these clues, and see what you find. Write 
the clue words. 


. Second word of Exodus 4:15. 

. Second word of Psalm 71:21. 
. Third word of Psalm 119:165. 
. Third word of Proverbs 21:20. 
. First word of Genesis 1:1. 

. Sixth word of Revelation 11:6. 


AvPWN — 


Names Beginning With D 


By SYLVA HARPER we 


Beginning with the center letter D, form names 
of people of the Bible. Each name must begin with 
this letter D, letters must adjoin each other, and 
any letter may be used more than once in a name. 
Out of a possible 11, 9 is excellent, 8 good, 7 fair. 


ANSWERS 
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John Paton 
Missionary to Cannibals 


From page 8 


approaching. One, who was a stranger, 
pointed to me with his finger and said, “Se 
nangin?” 

Concluding that he was asking my name, 
I pointed to one of them with my finger, 
and looking at the other, inquired, “Se 
nangin?” They smiled, and gave me their 
names. We were now able to get the names 
of persons and things. 

Then our ears gradually became familiar 
with the sounds of their language. And after 
that we made extraordinary progress. 

Among our most interesting helpers, and 
most trustworthy, were two aged chiefs, 
Nowa and Nouka, in many respects two 
of nature’s noblest gentlemen, kind at heart 
to all, and distinguished by a certain native 
dignity of bearing. But they were both 
under the leadership of the war chief Miaki, 
a kind of devil king who ruled over many 
villages and tribes. 
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We discovered that the Tannese had hosts 
of stone idols, charms, and sacred objects, 
which they abjectly feared, and in which 
they devoutly believed. Their whole wor- 
ship was one of slavish fear; and, so far as 
ever I could learn, they had no idea of a 
God of mercy or grace. 

But the very fact that they did worship 
something and that they believed in an 
invisible world where spirits lived helped 
us to explain to them about the great 
Spirit Father, who Himself created and sus- 
tains everything. It could not, however, be 
done in a few easy lessons. 

My first house on Tanna was near the 
shore, close to the sea. Alas, we had to learn 
by sad experience that this location was 
hotbed for fever. We should have built 
higher ground, in the sweep of the refresh- 
ing trade winds. But we knew no better. 

Our house was sheltered by a hill about 
two hundred feet high, which gave it a feel- 
ing of coziness. It was surrounded by beauti- 
ful breadfruit trees and very large coconut 
trees—that shut out many a healthful breeze 
we sorely needed! 
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Once, after I had had a bad attack of the 
fever, an intelligent chief said to me, “Missi, 
if you stay here, you will soon die! No 
Tanna man sleeps so low down as you do 
in this damp weather, or he too would die. 
We sleep on the high ground, and the trade 
wind keeps us well. You must sleep on the 
hill, and then you will have better health.” 

I resolved to move my house to higher 
ground as soon as possible. But alas, for 
one of us, it was already too late! 


(To be continued) 





Saturday Fancy-Dress Parade 
From page 3 


up ideas. Pauline could be the lad with the 
five loaves and two fishes. The steward would 
help her with the food, we knew. Paulette 
was to be a small David next to her teen- 
age brother, who was to be Goliath. 

Now our time was occupied with collect- 
ing silver paper. This was taken from cereal 
boxes, which a kind steward gave us. Soon 
Brian had a very creditable suit of armor. 
Even a pebble for the sling was found. Yes, 
right there in mid-ocean! If you have a 
brother, girls, you can guess where we found 
it. Of course, it was in Brian’s pocket! 

He had picked up this pebble on a beach 
on the coast of England, and was keeping it 
as a souvenir. Now it was to be very useful. 

Then the blow fell. An announcement was 
made that the prize giving for the sports, the 
fancy-dress parade, and the concert, were to 
be held on Saturday afternoon. 

Our family were terribly disappointed. The 
children had looked forward to these events 
so much. Now they could not possibly partic- 
ipate. Saturday is the seventh day—the Sab- 
bath of the fourth commandment, a day in 
which, the Lord tells us, we should not think 
our own thoughts or do our own pleasure. 
Fancy dresses and prize givings were def- 
initely our pleasure, not God’s. 

Despondently, the children abandoned 
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four huridred and ninety-seven children at 
the party. 

I decided to ask a committee if it was pos- 
sible to hold the events some other time, but 
was told that the arrangements could not be 
changed. That being the case, we decided to 
pray about it. Maybe God would do some- 
thing. So we put the case to the Lord. 

On Sabbath morning we awoke to find 
a heavy sea running. The sky was overcast 
and threatening. A biting wind was whip- 
ping rain squalls over that heaving sea, pep- 
pering the sea and boat with hard bullets 
of rain. It promised to be a cold, dreary day 
for all on board. 

As the day continued, there was no sign 
of the weather's clearing. Just before noon, 
an announcement was broadcast that the 
events were postponed until Tuesday! 

God answered our prayers. Yes, our Lord 
who made the waves be still on Galilee has 
lost none of His old power. “He command- 
eth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves,” says the psalmist. 

And He had helped us to keep that Sab- 
bath the way He wanted us to. He had 
proved to us that He is the God of the Sab- 
bath, and in answering our prayers, He had 
given us a part in the fun on Tuesday. And 
what a lot of fun it was, especially when we 
saw Pauline go up and get the prize for 
winning the potato race. 





The Magnetic Ants 
and the Goanna 


From page 9 


he can catch them. He robs our nests all the 
time. But oh, my! what an experience! I was 
shaking all over for hours afterward. Next 
week I will tell you about the ant that is a 
honeypot, and the tree that is a bottle. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





XIII-THE TRANSFIGURATION 





(September 29) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Matthew 16:13- 
16, 21-26; 17:1-8, 24-27; 18:11-14. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “For the Son 
of man is come to save that which was lost” 
(Matthew 18:11). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


The time was slowly but surely drawing near 
when Christ must die. More than anything else 
He wanted His disciples to understand why He 
had come to earth, and why He must die. He 
wanted them to carry on His work when He 
should be taken from them. In this week’s lesson 
we shall see how He did this. He appeared in 
glory before the three so that they might be 
assured yet once again that He was the Son of 
God. He talked with them about things to come, 
of hardships to be borne, of His own death. He 
performed a miracle to show that God will pro- 
vide for all emergencies. He told them a parable 
that showed how dearly God loves every one of 
His erring children. Little by little the disciples 
came to understand more perfectly His mission 
and the mission that was soon to be theirs too. 


SUNDAY 


Peter Proclaims His Belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah 


1. Find Matthew 16:13, 14. Taking His dis- 
ciples apart to give them help for the days of 
trial that awaited them, what question did Jesus 
ask of them, and how did they reply? 


2. Read verse 15. The disciples had told Him 
what others thought of Him. Now what question 
did He put to them? 


3. Read verse 16. What did Peter immediately 
declare? 

NOTE.—Peter gave the answer Jesus wanted 
to hear. He did not think of Jesus as a mighty 
prophet, a great teacher, a miracle worker only, 
but as the Messiah, the One that should come to 
save the world from sin. How happy He was as 
He said to him, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
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jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
411; p.. 412, per. 1: 


MONDAY 
Preparing His Disciples for His Death 


4. Find Matthew 16:21. How did Jesus prepare 
His disciples for His coming death? 


5. Read verse 24. What must those who follow 
Jesus be prepared to do? 

NOTE.—"“The cross was associated with the 
power of Rome. It was the instrument of the 
most cruel and humiliating form of death. The 
lowest criminals were required to bear the cross 
to the place of execution; and often as it was 
about to be laid upon their shoulders, they re- 
sisted with desperate violence, until they were 
overpowered, and the instrument of torture was 
bound upon them. But Jesus bade His followers 
take up the cross and bear it after Him.”—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 416, 417. 


6. Read verses 25, 26. What great principle did 
He teach His disciples? 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
417, par. 2. 


TUESDAY 
The Transfiguration 


7. Find Matthew 17:1-3. Six days later, where 
did Jesus take Peter, James, and John, and what 
wonderful scene did they witness there? 


make? How did the heavenly Father show Hi 


8. Read verses 4, 5. What request did ® 
pleasure in His Son at this time? 


9. Read verses 6-8. How were they affected by 
this heavenly voice? What did Jesus say to them 
when the glorious scene faded away? 

NotTe.—‘“As they beheld the cloud of glory, 
brighter than that which went before the tribes 
of Israel in the wilderness; as they heard the 
voice of God speak in awful majesty that caused 
the mountain to tremble, the disciples fell 
smitten to the earth. They remained prostrate, 









their faces hidden, till Jesus came near, and 
touched them, dispelling their fears with His 
well-known voice, ‘Arise, and be not afraid.’ 
Venturing to lift up their eyes, they saw that the 
heavenly glory had passed away, the forms of 
Moses and Elijah had disappeared. They were 
upon the mount, alone with Jesus.’—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 425. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
421; p. 422, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 


Where the Tax Money Came From 


10. Find Matthew 17:24. How was Peter ques- 
@: abont Christ’s custom of paying tribute? 


NOTE.—The tribute referred to was the tax 
for the upkeep of the Temple. The spies of the 
Pharisees were seeking an opportunity to prove 
that Jesus was disloyal to the Temple so that 
they could have one more grievance against Him. 


11. Read verses 25, 26. What was Christ’s an- 
swer? 

NOTE.—‘“While the people of a country are 
taxed for the maintenance of their king, the 
monarch’s own children are exempt. So Israel, 
the professed people of God, were required to 
maintain His service; but Jesus, the Son of God, 
was under no such obligation. If priests and 
Levites were exempt because of their connection 
with the temple, how much more He to whom 
the temple was His Father's house.’—The De- 
sire of Ages, pp. 433, 434. 


12. Read verse 27. By what miracle did Jesus 
show that although He was really under no ob- 
ligation to pay the tax, He did not want to argue, 
or offend? 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
432, par. 2; p. 433; p. 434, pars. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


Jesus Tells a Parable to Show His Love for the 
Lost 


13. Read Matthew 18:11. In what beautiful 
words did Jesus state His purpose in coming to 
this, the one lost world? 


14. Read verses 12, 13. What touching story 








did He tell to illustrate His love for every one 
who goes astray? 


15. Read verse 14. What is His will for every 
one of His children? 


NoTE.—Among those who were listening to 
these words of Christ were many shepherds. 
They knew what it meant to count the sheep at 
the door of the sheepfold and find that one was 
missing. They had spent long hours in the dark- 
ness searching hills and gorges for one lost 
sheep. But even more than human shepherds, 
Jesus told them, the Heavenly Shepherd loves 
and sacrifices and searches for those who fail to 
return to the shelter the heavenly Father pro- 
vides for His own. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 187-189. 


FRIDAY 


ELIAS 

PETER 

JOHN THE BAPTIST 
JEREMIAS 

JAMES 

MOSES 

JOHN 


Put S beside the name of the one who said 
of Christ that he believed He was the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. 

Put T beside the names of those who went 
up to the mount of the Transfiguration with 
Jesus. 

Put A beside the names of those who Ap- 
peared with Christ when He was transfigured. 

Put M beside the name of the Man who was 
approached by spies trying to find whether Jesus 
paid the Temple tribute. 

Put P beside the names of those whom many 
People declared Jesus to be. 


LOST AND FOUND 


What was LOST in the parable that comes 
into this week’s lesson? 
hat two things were FOUND? 


YOUR ANSWER 


How would you answer the question Jesus 
put to His disciples, “Whom think ye that I am?” 


The disciples could not look at 
Jesus’ glory when He was trans- 


figured. Likewise, sinners will 
not be able to endure His glory 
when He comes the second time. 
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1. When the hunters saw the ostriches they made 
camp nearby, and one man on horseback slowly fol- 
lowed the birds. 2. Otto and his mate fled at break- 
neck speed, but ran in large circles, for they did not 
want to get far from their home territory. 3. The 














4. When the rider's horse became tired, another man 


came from camp with a fresh horse and rode in his. 


place. This gave the men and horses a chance to 
rest. 5. By the end of the second day the ostriches 
were not only near exhaustion, but they were also 


rider could not match the speed of the birds, but he 
took it easy and cut across the circle whenever he 
could. Doggedly he kept after the pair, not giving 
them a moment to rest. This was turning out to be 
a real war of nerves between the men and ostriches. 





very nervous and confused. Then all the men from 
the camp came to join in the chase. At the end of a 
hard run they managed to rope the birds. 6. Otto 
was taken alive and his beautiful plumes were 
pulled to be used for ornaments and decorations. 
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7. Sold to an ostrich farm, the ostriches lived com- 
fortably in captivity. Otto’s mate could even hatch 
her dozen eggs in the shade. 8. Every nine months 
Otto was held in a stall, a black sock was pulled 
over his head, and his plumes were pulled or cut 
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for the market. 9. Ostrich farmers say that these 
big, long-lived birds become uglier and more stupid 
as they grow older. If this opinion holds true let's 
hope Otto is different, for ostriches live about 
as long as man and he may live to be a hundred! 





